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L’Anse aux Meapows : A Norse SETTLEMENT IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


Come and learn of all the latest developments at the only 
undisputed Norse site in the Americas! Donald Brown, a doctoral 
candidate at the University of Toronto, will present his talk at 
8:00 P.M. on Thursday, March 13 in Rm. 128 of Somerville House 


at the University of Western Ontario. 


BRING A FRIEND. 


EXECUTIVE REPORT 

February's meeting in Ayr was disrupted by adverse weather conditions, 
so that only Norah, Jim and Charles were present. The main topic of discussion 
continued to be the 1980 Symposium; however, a number of proposals were made in 
an attempt to increase Chapter membership. Norah suggested that issues of KEWA 
be sent to various researchers who might be interested in joining, and that 


guest speakers be presented with a year's membership in the Chapter. 


SOCIAL REPORT 
This season is shaping up to be one of the most active on record for 
the Society. Members will be provided with increased opportunities for learning 


through workshops, tours and participation in excavations. 


The Ottawa Chapter has offered to host a three day tour from Toronto 
of the Ottawa valley on August 22 to 24. Included will be visits to a variety 
of Ottawa museums, such as the National Museum of Man; Ottawa valley sites, 


such as Morrison's Island, and even an Ottawa valley style barbeque (4 la Kennedy, 


I believe)! 


A tour of Fort Ste. Marie I and II, again from Toronto, is scheduled 
for June 8. Due to their success last year, pollen and cenamic workshops are 
being offered in Toronto. The former will be in May and the latter (pun?) in 
July. Their exact dates will be published in the April issue of Arch Notes 
and, if you are interested in participating, you should apply immediately, 


as they fill up quickly. 


This year's lithic workshop is being held here in London. A day 
of instruction on chipped stone tool production/technology, description and 


functional analysis will be presented on June 28 at 55 Centre Street. The 


twelve participants will be assisted in chert identification, qiven the 
chance to try their hand at flint knapping and will view selected films. 
An optional second day (June 29) is tentatively schedyled for a visit 

to chert quarries at Kettle Point and in the Hagersville and Port Maitland 
vicinities. Motel accommodations could be arranged for Saturday night 


through our office. 


Finally, the possibility of a small Chapter excavation project 
in the Komoka vicinity has been discussed. Those members who wouid be 
interested in participating are requested to complete the form below and 


either bring it to the March meeting or mail it to: 


KEWA editor, 
55 Centre Street, 
London, Ontario N6Jd 174 
Due to illness and other commitments, your editor has been unable 
to present you with another in our series of Petun lithic reports; however, 
you are going to be out of luck next issue, unless I receive a contributed 


paper in the coming month: 


LONDON CHAPTER EXCAVATION PROJECT 
I am prepared to participate in hours or days of excavation, 
and hours or days of washing, cataloquing and analysis of 


the recovered artifacts during this year. 


SIGNED: 


CRAWFORD KNOLL POINTS 


SIZE: Crawford Knoll points range from 25-40 mm. in lenath, 15-20 mm. 
in maximum width, 7-12 mm. in hafting width and 4-8 mm. in thickness. 
Most of the points cluster at the small end of the stated length and 
width ranaes. 


SHAPE: In outline the points have convex lateral edges; bases ranae 
from convex to straight. The hafting element varies from side notched 
to expanding stemmed. Cross-sections are usually biconvex but in some 
specimens they are almost bitrianaular. 


FLAKING: The workmanship is quite variable: some points are well finished (for example, 
the "type" specimen in the upper corner of this page) but others are rather crudely made 
with asymmetrical outlines. The points are made in two different ways: most are 
manufactured with the "classic" bifacial reduction technique but some are just marginally 
retouched flakes. At the Crawford Knoll site, there are preforms from both production 
techniques. The bases are rarely ground. 


RAW MATERIAL: At the Crawford Knoll site, Kettle Point (Port Franks) chert is the 
predominant raw material. 


DISTRIBUTION: This description is based on points from the Crawford Knoll site near the 
St. Clair River delta, Kent Co. Little specific information is available about the 
distribution of this type elsewhere in Ontario (see the REMARKS section below for a 
discussion of possibly related material). One reason for this paucity of information 

is that Crawford Knoll points are small and rather variable in form; they are simply 

not as conspicuous in surface collections as more distinctive types (Meadowoods or 
Genesees, for example). 


AGE AND CULTURAL AFFILIATIONS: While the type site is as yet undated, Crawford Knol] 
points are presumed to belong to the Late Archaic period. They should date somewhere 
between c. 1500 and 500 B.C. 


REMARKS: There are two excavated sites in southwestern Ontario which have produced 
points similar to the ones found at Crawford Knoll. At the Knechtel I site in Bruce Co.. 
J.V. Wriaht excavated a Late Archaic assemblaae which contained small notched points of 
quite variable form. The carbon dates for Knechtel are 1740, 1300, 1090 and 938 B.C. 
At the Bruce Boyd site in Norfolk Co. (Ont. Arch. Pub. No.29) burials were associated 
with artifact offerings from both the Meadowood (Early Woodland) and "Haldimand" 
complexes. The Haldimand points strongly resembie the Crawford Knoll specimens. 

There is a 520 B.C. date for the Bruce Boyd site. The presently available evidence 
suagests that Crawford Knoll points and related forms are characteristic of the 
indigenous terminal Archaic peoples of southwestern Ontario. These small, notched 
points do not seem to be very closely related to contemporaneous cultures to the east 
in New York State (e.q. the Susquehanna tradition). Crawford Knoll points, however, 
may be related to forms used by groups in the American Midwest. The Late Archaic 
Riverton culture of Illinois has two point types, Merom expanding stem and Trimble 

side notched, which are similar in both size and shape to Crawford Knoll points. 

The Riverton culture sites have carbon dates which range between 1600 and 1100 B.C. 
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p SOME GENERAL NOTES ON 19TH CENTURY CERAMICS TaN T, KENYON 


Perhaps the most abundant find on 19th century sites is "china" and "crockery" 
Ceramics are an extremely useful artifact class for dating sites. There are several 
reasons for this: they are common and thus a large sample size can be secured 
(unlike coins which are rare); they change quickly through time not only because of 
the evolving ceramic technology in the 19th century but also because of the ever 
shifting taste of the public. The white "china" found on 19th century sites can be 
properly divided into two main classes: white earthenwares and porcelains. These 
terms are preferable to "china" since they convey more information about the nature 
of the artifacts. Porcelain is a ware which has been fired at so high a temperature 
that the clay has begun to vitrify (turn to glass); consequently, the ceramic is 
translucent when held up to a light. Porcelain was fairly expensive in the 19th 
century and is rare on most Ontario sites although by the early 1900's a cheap 
European porcelain (often from Holland or Bavaria) becomes relatively common. 

White earthenware is fired at a lower temperature than porcelain; it is opaque 

when held up to a light. Most of the "china" found on 19th century Ontario sites 
is a refined white earthenware. 


The paste and glaze characteristics of white earthenwares change quite 
noticeably in the 19th century. Early 19th century wares tend to have a rather 
soft, porous paste but harder, more vitrified ceramics become more popular through 
time. In the 19th century these later, harder wares were often called "ironstone" 
or "graniteware". There are three major types of glaze colour. While at first 
glance the refined earthenwares from a 19th century site will all appear to have 
the same white colour, a closer examination may reveal that the "white" has a 
distinct cast or tint. On basal sherds the glaze colour can best be seen where 
it collects in thick bands inside the foot ring (the base whicn raises the ceramic 
piece off the table). On non-basal sherds the tint is most cojspicuous when the 
specimens are placed on a pure white background, a sheet of paper for example. 
Each of the three major glaze colours is associated with a particular "ware": 


GLAZE COLOUR WARE DATES OF COMMON USE 
Blue to Blue-Green Pearlware 1780 - 1850 
Yellow to Yellow-Green Creamware 1760 - 1830 
Clear Whiteware or Ironstone after 1830 


In practice it is often difficult to separate sherds into these three classes since 
the glaze types tend to intergrade. 


There are a number of different methods used in decorating white earthenwares. 
These change through time and are very useful in dating sites. The commonest coloured 
decorative techniques found in 19th century Ontario are as follows: painted, transfer 
printed, edged, banded, sponged and stamped. On a given site the proportion of these 
types will vary depending not only on the age of the site but also according to the 
taste and wealth of the occupants. These decorative techniques will be discussed in 
upcoming issues of 19TH CENTURY NOTES. At certain times ceramics without any coloured 
decoration were popular. In the first quarter of the 19th century, plain creamware 
plates and dishes were in common use. In the last half of the century, white granite 
or ironstone - a ware often decorated with moulded designs - was abundant. 


Almost all of the white earthenwares found in southwestern Ontario sites were 
made in Great Britain. In the 19th century only one Canadian firm, the St. Johns 
Stone Chinaware Company (1874-1899), produced whitewares. Among other things, they 


BIS hee a white granite or ironstone identical to the products of the British 
potteries. 


